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The name of Blaise Pascal, associated with 
valuable scientific work and discovery, and 
forever memorable for its connection with the 
religious movements of the 17th century in 
France, is so well known as to need no intro- 
duction to mature and thoughtful readers; 
but many of those to whom Pascal’s fame is 
well known have no corresponding picture in 
the mind of the sweet, saintly woman of piety 
and genius, who, as his sister, encouraged his 
labors and studies, and inspired him for the 
higher and more spiritual pursuits and the 
yet nobler triumphs of his later years. 

Blaise Pascal, philosopher and saint, had 
both an elder and a younger sister. Gilberte, 
the elder, and Jacqueline, the younger, were 
both lovely and accomplished women, and 
deeply in sympathy with their brother; but 
‘ his closest spiritual kinship was with Jacque- 

line, from whom he was separated only two 
years in age. 

“Spiritual twins,” they have been named, 
and we must account the author of the charm- 
ing biographical sketch, entitled “Sister and 
Saint,” from the press of A. D. F. Randolph 
& Co., of New York, one of the benefactors 
of our current literature. This sketch of the 
life of Jacqueline Pascal is from the pen of 
Sophy Winthrop Weitzel. 

he early home of the Pascals was at 


almost in the shadow of the Puy-de-Dome, 
Their father, Etienne, held high position in his 
native province, being the representative of a 
family of wealth and standing. We can 
imagine for them a childhood of high privi- 
leges in a somewhat stately home,,with an 
accomplished and scholarly father to guide 
their studies. The great Cardinal Richelieu 
rules in France as Prime Minister, while Louis 
XIII and his consort, Anne of Austria, sit 
upon the throne, and Protestantism in France 
is struggling for existence, after a period of 
royal;favor ,and of prosperity under Hen 
IV. Gilberte, the eldest sister in the Pasca 
household, becomes the instructor of the little 
Jacqueline, and has left on record much 
pleasant testimony to the amiability, intelli- 
gence and beauty of her little pupil, who 
begged to be taught to read from a book of 
oems, having a natural taste for poetry. 
When Jacqueline was six years old (1631) 
the family moved to Paris on account of the 
greater facilities for education at the capital, 
and their father gave up other business to 
become their teacher in language, science and 
belles-lettres. These gifted and attractive 
children were introduced to the highest circles 
of French society in this age, and attracted 
the attention of the great Richelieu who prom- 
ised his favor and patronage. At 13, a little 
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collection of the poems of Jacqueline was 
published, and dedicated to the Queen, Anne 
of Austria. It is shown that the little maid 
took a serious view of her gift of song, for we 
have these 


“ Stanzas thanking God for the power of writ- 
ing Poetry. 
“Lord of the universe, 
If the strong chains of verse 
Round my delighted soul their links entwine, 
ere let me humbly own 
The gift is Thine alone, ; 
And comes, great God, from no desert of mine. 


“Yea, Lord, how many long 
For the sweet power of song, 
Which Thou hast placed in my young feeble 
Thy bounties string my lyre _ [heart; 
And, with celestial fire, 
To my dull soul a hidden light impart. 
“O Lord, a thankless mind 
Will not acquittal find 
In Thy wr presence. Therefore it is just 
hat, touched with godlike flame, 
I should Thy love proclaim, 
And chaunt the glories of Thy Name august. 
‘* As waterfalls, and rills, 
And streams wind past the hills 
In aor progress toward their parent sea, 
hus Lord, my simple lays, 
Heedless of this world’s praise 
Find their way home, O Source Divine, to 
Thee!”’ 


Thus, while Blaise was making his aston- 
ishing progress in original scientific investiga- 
tion in childhood, the little sister was revel- 
ing in her poetic gift, awaiting the awakening 
to the high and heroic career that was before 
them both. 

But it is claimed for these children of 
— that they kept themselves unspotted 

om the world, being so fully possessed of 
true nobility that no corrupt or debasing in- 
fluences could cling to them. 

The seizure of a portion of Etienne Pas- 
cal’s private property for the public use by 
the great Cardinal, and his complaint before 
the Chancellor of the city, brought him into 
disfavor with the authorities, and he was 
obliged to flee to his old home in Auvergne 
to escape imprisonment in the Bastile. Then 
we hear of Jacqueline being invited to take 
part in a little play acted before Richelieu 
and of her taking occasion, when the great 
man is pleased with the performance, to make 
use of her sweet gift of poesy to appeal suc- 
cessfully to him for the recall of her dear 
father from banishment. 

In 1640, Pascal’s duties calling him to Nor- 
mandy, he removed his family to Rouen, 
where Gilberte married and returned to her 
native Clermont, and the others remained 
seven or eight years, and Jacqueline enjoyed 
the friendship of Corneille, the great poet, 
the Shakespeare of France—then in the height 


of his fame. But her attention was now di- 
rected to the fields of history and philosophy, 
which she studied with her father and bro- 
ther, and it is said that she took a lively 
interest in the religious questions which then 
agitated France as well as all Europe. 

Jansenism is a name expressive of a system 
of opinions or line of religious thought founded 
on the teachings of Saint Augustine, and for- 
mulated by the learned and pious Cornelius 
Jansen, a Flemish bishop who died after com- 
pleting his famous book, the “ Augustinus,” 
in 1638. The views and labors of Jansen were 
in sympathy and accord with those of another 
eminent and pious scholar of that day, Jean 
du Verger de Hauranne, afterward known 
in history as the Abbé de St. Cyran. These 
good men believed that the Catholic Church 
(so-called) had need to return to first princi- 
ples, and to reaffirm the faith once delivered 
to the saints; but the work in which they 
engaged brought upon them and their friends 
the enmity of the all-powerful Jesuits, then 
at their utmost height of influence. These 
artful and ingenious casuists distorted and 
rendered ambiguous certain portions of the 
“ Augustinus,” and then secured their con- 
demnation by the Pope. They dishonored the 
tomb of the author, and tortured and im- 
prisoned his friends, but the writer of the 
great book himself was safe from their per- 
secutions in his eternal home. 

The Jansenists rapidly gained influence, 
and took an important part in the education 
of youth. This work had hitherto been in 
the hands of the Jesuits, and they now felt it 
needful to attack the devout and earnest per- 
sons who were propagating a purer and 
holier philosophy of divine things than their’s 
had been. The Pascal family, with many 
others of their high social and intellectual 
rank, adopted the views of the Jansenists, and 
Biaise and Jacqueline henceforth are con- 
nected in opinion and in sympathy with the 
persecuted and proscribed. One of the fifteen 
prayers of Blaise, composed about this time 
for “use in sickness” contains these words : 

“Lord, I know myself to be certain of but 
this one thing. It is good to follow Thee. It 
is evil to offend Thee. Beyond this I am 
ignorant of what is best or worst for me.” 

His beloved scientific researches, which had 
been so triumphant, were given up, and both 
brother and sister looked toward retiring toa 
conventual life. During the winter of 1648 
they acquainted themselves with the religious 
services of the Convent of Port Royal, near 
Paris, where they found teachings in accord- 
ance with the views of Christian life they 
had embraced. 

This celebrated religious house was the 
abode of noble and gifted women, who, in 
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accord with the teachings of the Romish 
Church, and in submission to the direction of 
religious teachers, were striving after perfect 
dedication of life, and perfect service of God 
in ministration to their fellow-beings. This 
— of Jacqueline’s is supposed by some to 
ave been written in view of entering upon a 
monastic life in the secluded valley of Port 
Royal des Champs. It was entitled 
*‘ The Swan Song of the Poetess ere she laid 
her gift on the Altar of her God. 


“QO, ye dark forests in whose sombre shades 

Night finds a noonday lair, 

Silence a sacred refuge! To your glades 
A stranger worn with care 

And weary of life’s jostle would repair. 

He asks no medicine for his fond heart’s 

pain ; 
And breaks your stillness with no piercing 


cry; 
He ies not to complain, 
He only comes to die! 
‘To die among the busy haunts of men 
Were to betray his woe; 
But — thick woods and this sequestered 
en 
No trace of suffering show: 

Here would he die that none his wound may 

know. 

Ye need not dread his weeping—tears are 

vain— 

Here let him perish and unheeded lie ; 

He comes not to complain, 
He only comes to die!’’ 

If this theory is correct, her biographer 
assures us these are the only lines of hers 
which seem to imply that this beloved and 
beautiful child of genius was ever “ weary of 
life’s jostle.” However mistaken her views of 
religious retirement may have been, she ap- 
pears to have looked forward to the life she 
had chosen at Port Royal most joyfully, and 
was only restrained from entering at once 
upon it by the objections of her father who 
could not bear the separation from his young- 
est and dearly cherished child. The abbess of 
Port Royal conscientiously seconded the father, 
assuring Jacqueline that her duty was prima- 
rily to him, and that if God designed her for 
the conventual life He would himself open 
the way to it for her. 

Far other are our ideas concerning the en- 
trance into the Kingdom of Heaven in this 
life, but we may pause to sympathize with 
this enthusiastic maiden of old France, as she 
seeks to realize her ideal of the perfectly dedi- 
cated walk with God which she conceives 
these cloistered shades, under the guidance of 
wise and pious women, would afford. Cer- 
tainly the world has seldom seen more emi- 
nent Christian disciples than were these Port 
Royal saints. 

‘he story of their blameless, pious -and 
laborious lives of charitable labor, and of 
their eminent services in the education of 
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youth, comes to us after the lapse of busy 
centuries like a grand harmony resounding 


through the ages. In their cloisters, Jacque- 
line saw the Christian theories realized, as she 
believed, while without, in the gay, bright 
realm of France under reign of Louis XIV, 
were a thousand allurements, calculated, more 
or less, to alienate the heart from the true 
service of the Father of Lights. The Church 
dominated by the Jesuits was no refuge for 
such a mind and heart as hers, and in the 
State she could see an absolute king using the 
revenues of his dominions in ambitious wars 
of conquest, and his powers in persecuting 
the purest and best of his eae “ Saints 
languished in dungeons, while prelates enter- 
tained themselves with theatricals.” 

Violence was striving to vanquish truth, 
and all the lights of truth cannot arrest vio- 
lence, but only serve to exasperate it. Says 
Blaise Pascal, “ When argument is opposed 
to argument, the solid and the convincing 
triumphs over the empty and the false. But 
violence and verity can make no impression 
on each other.” Yet he adds, ‘‘ Violence has 
only a certain course to run, limited by the 
appointment of heaven, which overrules its 
effects to the glory of the truth it assails; 
whereas verity endures forever, and eventu- 
ally triumphs over its enemies, being eternal 
and siniahie as God himself.” 

To those hungering and thirsting after 
righteousness in this age it seemed a blessed 
thing indeed to drink from this “ fountain of 
sweet waters in the midst of a brackish sea.” 
Shall we say it was not indeed blessed to 
them ? ’ 8. R. 


Act circumspectly, remembering thy ac- 
countability. 





-For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
POSTURE DURING PUBLIC PRAYER. 


This is a subject connected with the inter- 
ests of our Society order which may hardly be 
styled of “ vital importance,” and yet so inter- 
woven is it with the long accustomed usages, 
and I might say good order observed by us 
as a body, that I name it with a feeling almost 
of fear, lest some of the dear aged Friends 
most particularly may view it as an approach 
to the spirit of the age, which desires change, 
and which, in their view, has a tendency to 
remove or leave behind some of the ancient 
landmarks of our forefathers. It is not in 
this spirit I would invite to a serious consid- 
eration and reconsideration of the subject al- 
luded to, that of the custom of rising at 
seasons of vocal supplication offered in our 
public gathered assemblies. It is a custom or 
form the motives for which will bear examin- 
ing. 
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Some of us can recall the early intimations 
of individual scruples on this point as being 
a form that embodied not the spirit of prayer 
in the hearts of the people, and which some- 
times broke the solemnity of secret silent wor- 
ship that, perchance, would not have been 
disturbed had not the movement and change 
‘of bodily position dispelled the ingathering of 
the Spirit. When ~~ with this condi- 
tion, if permitted to keep our seats in out- 
ward quiet, might not the soul join more 
efficiently and harmonize more truly with the 
rightly-exercised spirit who feels called to 
give vocal utterance upon the bended knee to 
the fervent aspirations for Divine favor, and 
to invoke the blessing of Heavenly Good upon 
the multitude assembled ? 

This attitude and this exercise is alluded to 
under a sense of the solemn responsibility 
resting upon the individual offering prayer ; 
too solemn and awful does this appear to be 
entered upon without a deep searching in- 

uiry, “Is this required at my hand; doth 
the ather of mercies need my feeble voice 
to be exerted for the gathering of His chil- 
dren to the true place of prayer ?” 

The subject of vocal prayer has claimed 
serious thoughtfulness ; it has been viewed in 
its various aspects and bearings. Observa- 
tions as to the solemnizing effect upon the 
hearers inclines to the sentiment that seldom 
does the true spirit of supplication so pervade 
the whole assembly that they can, as with a 
united feeling, join with the solemn address 
to the throne of Grace. We are told that 
unless there is a union of heart and soul with 
the offering vocally uttered, it is but a form 
and a mockery to appear to unite therewith 
by rising from our seats. This custom has 
been long established amongst us; and while 
it has become burdensome to many, the atten- 
tion of all reflective minds is invited to its 
consideration. A free and candid interchange 
of sentiment, in the earnest desire that all our 
movements may tend to harmonize and bind 
us together, is especially desirable in contem- 
plating any change in our course of action or 
of deciding important matters. 

In the one here treated of, it seems espe- 
cially to be desired that our religious body 
should become prepared to see and to act in 
harmony one with another. Entire uniform- 
ity of sentiment or of views cannot be ex- 
pected, but in a matter that does not involve 
a vital principle, either to sacrifice or to up- 
hold, would it not be wise and consistent for 
some of us to yield our preferences and pre- 
conceptions in favor of a long-established 
custom, and in unison with others who may 
feel scrupulous, become prepared to adopt 
the quiet example of severally keeping our 
seats in time of public prayer? N. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CALEB CLOTHIER. 

‘*‘ How blest the righteous when he dies.”’ 

A beloved brother has left his place vacant 
amongst us, though his sun has not set while 
it was yet noon, for he has been with us for a 
period beyond the average of human allot- 
ment. Clear in judgment, gentle and unas- 
suming, he was ever — to lend a helping 
hand to every good work that commended 
itself to his approval. With a conscience 
void of offence, he has passed to his everlast- 
ing rest, and we, who have mingled with him 
in the pursuits of daily life, as well as those 
who have been associated with him in reli- 
gious fellowship, will hold him in remembrance 
with enduring affection. 

Much might be said of the excellent char- 
acteristics of our departed friend, but the 
mournful hour is not one for eulogy. We 
must keep in mind that it was his obedience 
to the. Divine law revealed in his soul that 
made him what he was. Could he now speak 
he would tell us of the rich reward of a well- 
spent life, in which Divine goodness had sus- 
tained and blessed him. He would tell us 
that the promise had been made sure, “ The 
mountains shall depart, and the hills be re- 
moved, but my kindness shall not depart 
from thee, neither shall the covenant of my 
peace be removed.” 

We may well say, such a life has not been 
lived in vain. 

‘* Life’s duty done, as sinks the day 

Light from its load the spirit flies, 
While heaven and earth combine to say, 


How blest the righteous when he dies.’’ 
Second mo., 1881. E. 





A HELPFUL CHURCH. 


The most effectual church is that in which 
I see the signs of Christian affection in those 


‘around me, in which warm hearts are beating 


on every side, in which a deép stillness speaks 
of the absorbed soul, in which I recognize 
fellow-beings who in common life have im- 
pressed me with their piety. One look from 
a beaming countenance, one tone from a 
deeply-moved heart, perhaps aids me more 
than the sermon. When nothing is said I feel 
it to be good to be among the devout; and I 
wonder not that the Quakers, in some of their 
still meetings, profess to hold the most inti- 
mate communion, not only with God, but 
with each other. It is not with the voice ons 
ly that man communicates with man. Nothing 
is so eloquent as the deep silence of a crowd. 
A sigh, a low breathing, sometimes pours in- 
to us our neighbor’s soul more than a volume 
of words. There is a communication more 
subtile than freemasonry between those who 
feel alike. How contagious is holy feeling! 
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On the other hand, how freezing, how palsy- 
ing is the gathering of a multitude who feel 
nothing, who come to God’s house without 
reverence, without love, who gaze around on 
each other as if they were assembled at a 
show, whose restlessness keeps up a slightly- 
disturbing sound, whose countenances reveal 
no collectedness, no earnestness, but a frivol- 
ous or absent mind! The very sanctity of 
the place makes this indifference more chill- 
ing. One of the coldest spots on earth is a 
church without devotion. What is it to me 
that a costly temple is set apart, by ever so 
many rites, for God’s service, if I find it 
thronged by the worldly and undevout? This 
is no church to me. I go to meet, not human 
bodies, but souls; and if I find them in an 
upper room, like that where the first disciples 
met, or in a shed, or in the street, there I find 
a church, there is the true altar, the sweet in- 
cense, the accepted priest. These all I find in 
sanctified souls.— Channing. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 

Will you please call attention to an error 
in time mentioned in an extract in Local In- 
formation of Second month 5th? H. J. 





OLD TOWN. 
The Friends of “Eastern District Prepar- 


ative Meeting of Baltimore” have applied to- 


the Monthly Meeting for permission to hold 
a special meeting for divine worship on the 
one hundredth anniversary of the removal of 
Patapsco Meeting to their present house. The 
application was most feelingly and cordially 
united with, and a committee appointed of 
men and women Friends to carry out the ob- 
ject and endeavor to have a reunion of hearts 
and hands on the old ground, where the 
fathers trod a hundred years ago, and all who 
feel a concern or an interest to attend will be 
welcomed by their friends of the city and 
vicinity. The meeting will be held on Third- 
day, the 22d of Second month, 1881, at 3 
o’clock in the afternoon. 
For the Committee, 

HENRY JANNEY, 

JosEPH MATTHEWS, 

Ann M. Brown, 

Marrtaa S. TownsEND. 





PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, held at 
Race Street Meeting-house on the 8th of Sec- 
ond month, was a season of peculiar favor. 
The attendance was large, particularly of 
women. Why these should have constituted 
about two-thirds of the assembly we must 
leave for our brethren to answer. Seven 
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ministers from other Quarterly Meetings 
were present, three of them having minutes. 
These were Perry John, from Roaring Creek ; 
Isaac Hicks, from Westbury, L. I.; David 
Newport, from Abington; John Parrish, 
from Woodbury; William Borton, from 
Moorestown ; Elizabeth Paxson, from Bristol, 
and Nathaniel Richardson, from Byberry. 

There was a remarkable concurrence and 
hharmony in the vocal exercises. Several 
speakers bore testimony to the verities of our 
religious profession, and reminded those pre- 
sent of their responsibility to uphold in their 
day and place the vital principles of truth 
and righteousness. 

Perry John, of Roaring Creek, followed 
what had already been presented with an 
earnest and fervent exhortation to obedience 
to the voice of the highest, since upon such 
obedience depends the salvation of the soul. 
There is more joy in bearing the cross of 
Christ in the narrow pathway of true dedica- 
tion than in anything which this world can 
afford. 

Isaac Hicks expressed his conviction and 
experience that the way of life is wide enough 
for the humble disciple of Christ. No one 
needs more than the blessed liberty of the 
sons of God. 

After several other fervent exhortations the 
meeting separated; and the two branches pro- 
ceeded to the usual business of this Quarterly 
Meeting. After the answering of the Que- 
ries a venerable “ Mother in Israel” gave ex- 
pression to her sense of deep desolation in 
view of the translation of so many of our 
faithful standard-bearers to the higher life. 
We shall long feel this sense of loss. 

But she desired to give her full assent to 
all that had been said when the brethren 
were with us. Such upholding of truth will 
not be without fruit, and we shall see in time 
good seed springing up, and the harvest of 
the years is sure. 

et now we need champions of the truth 
to stand in the places of those who have de- 
parted ; and if all were but faithful to what 
is to them revealed of the good word of life 
such champions would not be wanting. 

Lucretia Mott’s early dedication to the min- 
isterial work was cited, and the speaker paid 
a warm tribute to this faithful and beloved 
Friend, bearing witness to her humble and 
holy life of usefulness, and to the deep wis- 
dom and power of her words when she spoke 
in the assemblies of the people. 

If this gifted servant of the Most High had 
turned aside from the divine call in the days 
of her early visitation we might never have 
known the rich fruits of her ripened years. 

Yet the Father forsakes not his wayward 
children, even when they have not at first 
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regarded His gracious invitations. Again 
and again does the visitation of Divine Love 
stir the soul, and even at the eleventh hour 
— are admitted to the vineyard of the 

The continual testimony of Lucretia Mott 
to the value of simplicity and humility was 
recalled, and her deep interest in the advo- 
cacy of the principles for the conduct of life 
embodied in the action of this Society was 
adverted to as an example to the generation 
she has left behind. 

Obedience in all things to the Divine re- 
quirements strengthens the servants of God 
to do, to suffer and to bear all things. The 
influence of woman, when, under the guid- 
ance of the Divine Love, she enters into the 
Master’s work, was shown to be very great 
—great, then, is woman’s responsibility. 

c Hicks visited the women’s meeting, 
his message being to hold up the excellence, 
the wide-spread influence, and peaceful result 
of a life devoted to God, in which the fruits 
of love, patience and meekness would be pro- 
duced. 

E. P. spoke of the condition of the reli- 
gious world at the present time, and expressed 
her feeling that while this Society has noth- 
ing to boast, it has very much to be thankful 
for. Our cherished principles, once believed 
to be the special heritage of this people, are 
now becoming a part—and a most important 
part—of the religious thought of the age; 
and the services of our devoted standard- 
bearers are as fully acknowledged by those of 
other denominations of Christian professors 
as by our own people. 

A report of the committee having charge of 
Circular Meetings was read, giving a view of 
the work during the past year; and after due 
consideration it was determined to continue 
these meetings another year, and the appoint- 
ment of a committee for this service was 
placed in the hands of a nominating com- 
mittee, to act in conjunction with a similar 
committee from the men’s meeting. 

A nominating committee was » appoint- 
ed to consider of and propose suitable persons 
to serve on the Representative Committee. 

A simple and touching memorial concern- 
ing our late Friend Ann Weaver next claimed 
the consideration of the meeting, and it elicit- 
ed much expression of responsive feeling. 
This tribute to one whose pure and patient 
life has long been felt to be a shining exam- 
ple to others was approved by the meeting, 
and was directed to be forwarded to the Rep- 
resentative Committee. 

An unusual solemnity marked the opening 
of the men’s meeting from the fact that since 
the last Quarter Caleb Clothier and Jacob 
M. Ellis, who had so long and acceptably 





served the meeting as Clerks, have been re- 
moved by death. The solemnity was deep- 
ened by a touching tribute in allusion to the 
loss, and an earnest appeal to survivors, to be 
found in the fulfillment of their several 
duties." : 





ABINGTON QUARTERLY MEETING. 

This meeting was held at Abington on the 
10th inst. A rainy morning, and the roads 
so filled with snow that vehicles on wheels 
moved uncertainly, was a trying expérience 
to those who had come in sleighs the previ- 
ous day ; but, through the kindness of friends 
in the neighborhood, all reached the meeting- 
house in safety, and at the appointed hour 
about half the usual number assembled. 

A feeling of solemnity soon spread over 
the meeting, probably increased by the diffi- 
culties which had been overcome or which 
might be anticipated on the return home. 

saac Hicks, of Long Island, was present 
with a minute of unity from his Monthly 
Meeting. The vocal services were earnest 
and impressive. 

In the business meetings the representa- 
tives were present, except one man and four 
women, which was encouraging, considering 
the inclemency of the weather. 

In the answers to the three queries usually 
before us at this time, it was gratifying to ob- 
serve the general acknowledgment of love 
and unity throughout our borders. 

The committee appointed at our last Quar- 
ter on the subject that came up from Byberry 
Monthly Meeting, asking for the erasure of 
three lines from our Book of Discipline, un- 
der the head of Births and Burials, reported 
favorably, and after due consideration the 
report was united with and directed to be 
forwarded to our next Yearly Meeting. 

Near the close, the men’s meeting was vis- 
ited by a Friend from the women’s, under a 
concern on the subject of Life Insurance, 
She dwelt feelingly and impressively upon 
the impropriety of our members countenanc- 
ing and encouraging such means for the accu- 
mulation of worldly substance to leave to 
their families, instead of relying upon indus- 
wy and economy, and the blessing of our 

eavenly Father upon their efforts. 

H. E. K. 


Philadelphia First-day School Union met 
at Girard Avenue Meeting-house on Sixth- 
day evening, the 11th inst. The attendance 
was small. 

The reports from the several schools showed 
lower averages than usual, owing to the in- 
clement weather that prevailed throughout 
First month. The want of punctuality on 
the part of many scholars reported by one 
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school led to a general expression of feeling 
and sympathy with the children, who, it was 
believed, were not always to blame for being 
late. The case of a little boy and his sister 
was cited. These children were very often 
after the hour, although it was evident that 
they were interested in the school and anx- 
ious to be there. On investigation it was 
found that they were in the habit of prepar- 
ing their own breakfast on First-day morn- 
ing, in order to be at the school in proper 
time. 

The custom in many fawilies of breakfast- 
ing late on First-day was spoken of as affect- 
ing the attendance of the children at the hour 
of opening. It was queried whether the open- 
ing exercises of the schools were simple and 
the responses at roll call voluntary. The re- 

ly was that after reading a portion of the 

riptures the roll is called and each scholar 
present is required to answer with a text or 
sentiment. 

One speaker thought this exercise ought to 
be voluntary, and the simple answer of “ pre- 
sent” be accepted if the child had nothing 
prepared. This is the plan in some schools, 
and it works very well. 

The report from West Philadelphia School 
bore feeling testimony to the great loss sus- 
tained in the removal by death of Caleb Clo- 
thier, who had taken such a warm interest in 
the school, and was very often in their midst, 
with words of loving encouragement. A tri- 
bute was entered upon the minutes of the 
Union, expressive of the esteem in which our 
deceased friend was held by the First-day 
School workers. 

The report of Friends’ Mission No. 1 was 
received with many expressions of interest in 
and satisfaction with the good work now go- 
ing on under the auspices of the Mission 
among the poor and fallen, who were reported 
as giving evidence of some improvement. 
Help has been extended to the most needy, 
and employment found for a few, who seem 
very grateful for the interest taken in their 
welfare. An increase in the attendance of 
all the schools, and of the First-day morning 
and the Fifth-day evening meetings was re- 
ported. ‘Teachers are still much needed. 

To maintain good order, and give the 
needed instruction to children of the class 
that are gathered in these schools, the num- 
ber under one teacher must be small. 

The question of holding the annual chil- 
dren’s meeting in Fifth month was considered 
affirmatively, and the usual Committee of 
Arrangements appointed. 

It was proposed and united with that Tem- 

rance, as it relates to our First-day schools, 
be the subject for consideration at the next 
meeting of the Union, to be held in Race 


Street Meeting-house the second Sixth-day in 
Third month. 

The meeting was one of special interest 
and life. One could not but feel regret that 
so small a number was present. The com- 
pany of a few older Friends not often seen in 
these gatherings was very gratifying. R. 


ASCRAPS=” 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS, 


Alone in my parlor, I have been musing 
upon the changes in the past, and the proba- 
bilities of the future—a varied picture, in 
which are blended the painful and the pleas- 
ant, and we may, if we will, see in each event 
the workings of a Power which can make 
hard things easy and bitter things sweet, and 
which can also so sanctify the enjoyments of 
life that the watchful spirit can safely and 
profitably partake thereof. 

While thus musing a thought comes to me, 
which I feel disposed to offer for thy consid- 
eration. If there be nothing of value in it, 
thou canst tell me so. 

We often hear the desire expressed that 
affliction may be sanctified to the afflicted, 
but we rarely, if ever, bring into view in this 
connection our enjoyments. Why may not 
these, also, be sanctified to us by being made 
the occasion of a fuller appreciation of our 
various powers—spiritual, intellectual and 
physical—all of which are graciously bestowed 
to fit us for usefulness and enjoyment in our 
respective stations or positions in life. Were 
our pleasures made subservient to this view, 
and kept in their proper place, or within rea- 
sonable limits, they would surely be blessed 
to us more abundantly than they now are, 
when, as is often the case, they are so used 
as to minister only to the pleasurable excite- 
ment of the present moment, with little 
thought as to the subsequent effect. 

“ Avoid extremes” is a good motto, and it 
has a practical bearing upon a search after 
pleasure, a share of which is doubtless bene- 
ficial, but which we may believe should be 
looked upon as designed more for recreation 
than as the life work. 

An every-day practical acknowledgment of 
the supremacy of the Divine Law, as revealed 
to every rational creature, will go far towards 
bringing about that sanctification of our pur- 
suits which will cause them all to be blessed 
to us, and enable us while watchfully partak- 
ing of the offered pleasure also to recognize 
the importance of being, as far as we can, 
passive under those painful allotments over 
which we have no control, and in causing 
which we have had no instrumentality. Im- 
patience or even undue anxiety under them 














increases the burden, and prevents us from 
receiving such benefit as might result from 
patient endurance. 

We are told all things will work together 
for good if the mind be properly stayed. 
There is a Power which says to the boisterous 
winds, “ Peace, be still!” and to the rolling 
billows, “Thus far shalt thou go and no far- 
ther, and here shall thy proud waves be 


stayed.” 

it is well with us if, amid the enjoyments 
and also the conflicts of time, we realize this 
controlling influence to be close around us; 
then, whatever. be our enjoyments or our 
trials, they will be sanctified to us, and we 
will be preserved and sustained. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MO. 19, 1881. 


Our New Voitume.—The new dress, in 
which we present the first number of volume 
38, will add to its outward attractions, and it 
is hoped, be an index of the improvement 
which, through the help of its friends, the 
editors are hoping to make in the Correspond- 
ence and Local Information column. 

These favors need not be lengthy. A sim- 
ple postal card will often convey the pith of 
the information wanted, and take but a few 
moments in the writing. 

Will our friends excuse this repetition of 
what we have so often said before, and help 
us to realize our best hopes for the volume 
upon which we now enter? 





Reproor.—There is perhaps no duty re- 
quired of man towards his fellow-man that 
calls for more firmness and equanimity, or for 
greater tenderness, than the administering of 
reproof. It is not a pleasant service, but it is 
necessary if the kindly, watchful oversight is 
maintained that is implied in the declarations 
of Holy Writ, to which our excellent disci- 
pline bears testimony. 

The reason that reproofs, kindly intended, 
so often pass unheeded is, they lack force and 
that depth of feeling that reaches down to the 
core of the heart as it were, and makes an 
imprint that cannot be effaced. 

There is a fault-finding way, especially to- 
wards the young, and even in our dealings 
with little children, that re-acts upon the 
reprover by stirring up a spirit of resistance, 
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thus closing the door to profitable service to 
the reproved. There is, again, a timid, shrink- 
ing fear of giving offence, or hurting the feel- 
ings of the erring one, which is equally 
without weight, and often the subject of ridi- 
cule by the thoughtless transgressor. 


The incident related in the memoirs of 
Samuel Fothergill, of the last interview be- 
tween Samuel and his father, when the latter 
was about embarking for America on a reli- 
gious visit, is an example in point that deserves 
a place among the best records of the race. 
For deep and tender pathos it takes rank with 
the lament of David over the death of his 
rebellious son Absalom, and for calm resigna- 
tion to that which seemed almost beyond 
hope, it is not surpassed in any history of 
classic or modern times. 

Most bitter must have been the conviction 
that this beloved son, for whose restoration 
he had so often pleaded, was still pursuing a 
course of iniquity and revolt from the law of 
God, with no evidence of a change for the 
better. It is recorded that, “after once more 
imparting to his son deep and impressive 
counsel, he took his leave in these words: 
‘And now, son Samuel, farewell !—farewell— 
and unless it be as a changed man I cannot 
say that I have any wish ever to see thee 
again.’” 

Only a great heart can rise to the necessi- 
ties of such an occasion. The consciousness 
of having labored with this son, whom he 
tenderly loved, and of having discharged his 
duty faithfully towards him, gave the needed 
strength to make this last solemn declaration, 
and what anguish of soul must have been 
his!’ What wrestling with the parental love, 
that clings to the child through evil report as 
well as through good report! It must have 


been an awful moment for both; one of those 


rare occurrences in the life of man that stand 
alone, as marking a point in one direction 
never to be repeated. Only the Infinite 
Helper could rescue the fallen, and to His 
mercy and forgiveness the sad-hearted father 
must leave him. 

The solemn interview was not without 
results. It reached the place of feeling in 
the young man’s heart, and the impression 
that it made was blessed of the Holy One, in 
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whose service the sorrowing father was then 
engaged. The wayward son was brought back 
to the ways of purity and uprightness. 

It needs that pure and peaceable wisdom 
which is from above to perform the diffi- 
cult service of reproof, and a gentleness born 
of a sense of human weaknesses and short- 
comings, even in our best endeavors, for each 
to extend t@ the other that mercy and forgive- 
ness which we hope to receive from the great 
Father of us all. 





DIED. 

BROWN.—On the 10th of First mo., 1881, 
near Bloomfield, Canada, Matilda, widow of 
the late Joseph Brown, in the 74th year of her 
age; a member of West Lake Monthly 
Meeting, of which she was long useful, for 
many years filling the responsible station of 
Elder to the satisfaction of her friends. She 
was a diligent attender of meetings as long as 
her health would permit. ~ 


DARE.—On the morning of the 6th of 
Second mo., 1881, William 8., son of Mark 
R. and Mary Dare, of Greenwich, N. J., aged 
about 24 years. 

In the removal of this excellent young man 
we feel that an unusual loss has been sustained 
not only by his immediate family, but by 
society generally. His stability of character 
and marked propriety of conduct had en- 
deared him greatly to all who enjoyed his ac- 
quaintance, and who fondly looked forward 
with anticipation to his probable career of 
usefulness and as a bright ornament in our 
Society. In but afew months from the first 
development of pulmonary consumption he 
a yielded to the disorder, which he bore 
with exemplary patience, expressing his en- 
tire resignation; and that, although longer 
life would be desirable, yet if it was his Hea- 
venly Father’s will to remove him from the 
scenes of time, he felt that he should go to 
rest. On the occasion of his funeral, living 
testimonies were borne to his beautiful char- 
acter and to the excellency of that Divine and 
saving grace which had so manifestly been his 
leader and guide through life. Ao. 3 


ESTES.—On the 29th of First mo., 1881, at 
Quaker street, N.Y., Rebecca, wife of Benja- 
min T. Estes, in her 87th year; a member of 
Duanesburg Monthly Meeting. 

She was a great sufferer for the last fifteen 
years of her life, in consequence of a lingering 
disease, which she bore with Christian forti- 
tude. While strength was —_ her, she 
acted her part faithfully in a rns to 
the comforts of her family. J. 


POTTS.—On the morning of the 3lst of 
First mo., 1881, at the residence of his son-in- 
law, Evan D. Jones, Conshohocken, Pa., Wil- 
liam Potts, in his 94th year; a member of 
Plymouth Preparative and Gwynedd Monthly 
Meetings. 

SHAW.—Suddenly, on the Ist of Second 
mo., 1881, at Camden, N. J., William M., son 
of Joseph and the late Susan Shaw, formerly 


of Frankford, Pa., in his 39th year; a mem- 
ber of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting, N. J. 


SMITH.—On the 5th of Second mo., 1881, 
at her residence, Buckingham, Bucks county, 
Pa., Sarah A. Smith, aged 73 years. 


THOMAS.—On the 15th of First mo., 
1881, in Topeka, Kansas, Jonathan Thomas, 
aged 73 years; a member of Salem Monthly 
Meeting, Ohio. 

His life was rich in kindness and good 
deeds. He was a grandson of Abel Thomas, 
whose faith in Divine protection led*him as a 
minister through many dangers during the 
Revolutionary War. 


WOOLMAN.—At his residence, near Yard- 
leyville, Pa., Samuel E. Woolman. 





WINTER BIRDS IN THE PARK. 


[Prepared for the Public Ledger by Grace 
Anna Lewis, member of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences.] 

Of the higher birds, without counting the 
numerous species of hawks, owls and water 
birds, there are no less than forty distinct 
species which are with us during the winter, 
and, adding those omitted above, there are 
over sixty which may be seen in the neigh- 
borhood of Philadelphia, including the Del- 
aware River. Some of these are resident 
birds, such as the crow, robin and jay bird, 
while others are only visitors from the north, 
and, of the latter, some are to be seen every 
winter, while others are only to be seen occa- 
sionally, sometimes at intervals of several 
years, bat all of them have been met by ob- 
servers from the time of Wilson down to the 
present time. 

The element of uncertainty lends a high 
zest in winter. On any day we may chance 
to meet with a rare species, one which has 
not visited us for years. We are never sure 
of what we shall see in any locality, for birds 
exercise their own free will, and those which 
were abundant yesterday may be elsewhere 
to-morrow. If we could find all we desired, 
as in a bed of flowers, the interest might begin 
to droop after we had once attained our ob- 
ject; but from October to May it is always 
possible to meet with one or another of the 
number of species mentioned above. 

We shall confine our attention to-day to 
the family of the Fringillide, that which in- 
cludes the snow-bird. All the members of 
this family possess a cone-shaped bill, and all 
feed more or less on grains and seeds. Of 
this family there are several sub-divisions, and 
among our winter birds there are representa- 
tives of each. 

The snow-bird belongs to the division of 
the Spizelline, in which the species are usu- 
ally small and of a dull color. None of ours 
have any red, blue or orange, but many are 
of a mottled-brown color. 
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The snow-bird (Juneo-hye-malis) is easil 
recognized by the two white feathers on eac 
side of the tail, which are conspicuous in 
flight, by the dark slate colored plumage of 
their upper parts and the white of the under, 
the two colors being strongly contrasted at 
their line of meeting on the breast. 

The pretty creatures flit away on a move- 
ment to approach them, but finding a sunny 
nook, I quietly await their good pleasure to 
return. A bright sun illumines the sky to- 
wards the ak, leaving the north of that 
tender, delicious blue belonging to a land- 
scape of snow, and against it are outlined 
the brown branches of the bare trees, here and 
there relieved by the dark foliage of a pine 
or cedar, forming a picture which would be 
the despair of the most accomplished artist to 
reproduce, and in itself worth far more than 
the time and effort required for a visit to the 
Park. The feathery top of a young hemlock 
catches my eye, and by the time that its 

raceful curves are transferred to my note- 

k, amicable relations are established be- 
tween myself and the timid creatures I am 
endeavoring to win. They have decided I 
am a harmless interloper, and conclude to 
trust me on condition of my remaining silent 
and motionless. A Norway spruce, I find, 
has less attraction for them than some seeds 
scattered at its base. I shall take a hint, and 
another time provide myself with oatmeal as 
a further inducement for them to endure my 
presence. A decayed tree has been felled at 
no great distance, and the worm-eaten wood 
is known to them. They evidently find some- 
thing there worth pecking, the eggs of in- 
sects, no doubt, with which to vary their 
graminivorous diet. 

On the opposite side is a tree with smooth, 
whitish bark and hanging tassels. The ter- 
minal tassels are ready to burst into bloom 
with the coming warmth of spring, but the 
lower ones are the dry fruit of last year. The 
latter are quite brittle, and the snow is 
strewn with tiny winged seeds, of which they 
seem to be especially fond. Judging by the 
seed, I take this tree to belong to the genus 
Alnaster, one of the alders. The seeds of the 
alders are a favorite food of several species of 
small birds related to the snow birds, and I 
was pleased to find this flock enjoying the 
bountiful repast which was shaken out by 
winds on the surface of the snow. From the 
spruce to the pile of timber, and back to the 
alder, they alternate by short flights as the 
fancy of the moment may dictate. As they 
feed, running hither and thither in all direc- 
tions by a succession of quick hops, they fre- 
quently indulge in a soft, twittering murmur 
of content or of affection for each other. The 
note is very low, is of three syllables, and is 


something like lou-oo-ee, variously modified 
in tone by the influence of their feelings. I 
observe that some individuals are of a much 
darker shade of color than others, the lighter 
no doubt being the females or the young of 
last summer, and that their cone-shaped bills 
as well as their feet are of a reddish flesh 
color. It is said that the average proportion 
of the brain to the spinal cord in Dirds is as 
3 to 1, while in man it is as 23 jo 1. How 
much are we to expect of creatures with 
about one-eighth of our brain power? Can 
they understand us, we them, and what is the 
tie of sympathy between us? I cannot help 
a feeling of regret that these innocent beings, 
which have become mine, will never remem- 
ber our passing friendship. Towards the latter 
part of April they will be gone to the moun- 
tains or to the far north, and may reach the 
highest latitudes near the frozen pole. Dr. 
Kane found snow birds as far north as he as- 
cended, and their further limits are not de- 
fined. Their nests may be found in a con- 
= atmosphere from the mountains of 

irginia and Pennsylvania to beyond the 
Arctic circle. Delicate as seem these tiny 
things, they evidently enjoy a temperature 
which would be very uncomfortable to our- 
selves. With a rapid circulation, their blood 
is fully twenty degrees warmer than our own, 
and the.light, warm and soft covering of 
feathers serves to preserve undiminished the 
natural warmth of their bodies. r 

There are several species of the song-spar- 
row, which are frequently seen associating 
with the snow bird. All of these partake of 
nearly the same food, and their manners are 
quite similar. 

Of these one of the most familiar and best 
known is the song sparrow, or tom tit, Melo- 
spiza melodia. ‘This, of all its kind, is said by 
Wilson to be the “ earliest, sweetest and most 
lasting songster”—a truth to which every 
one acquainted with the bird will testify. 

They may be said to be resident with us, 

since, although many migrate southward, 

some always remain to enliven our winter. 4 
Under my own observation, birds which had 

reared their young ina vine close by the 

door returned to the same spot to roost night 

after night during the cold weather, and 

began to sing in full voice in February. This 
bird, which is but little larger than a snow 

bird, although resembling several of the 
mottled-brown sparrows, is easily distinguished 
from either by an aggregation of the streaks 
on the breast into what appears, in life, like 
aspot of dark brown. After death the 
feathers fall apart, and this is not observable. 
No other winter sparrow is streaked beneath. 

When not alarmed or interfered with dur- 
ing incubation the song sparrow multiplies 
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rapidly, raising three broods in a season. 
Several nests will frequently be found in the 
same locality, if it proves one of safety. They 
often build on the ground, but quite as fre- 
quently in low bushes or in vines or trees at 
a considerable elevation. Even when the 
nest is high the mother retains the habit of 
the ground-builder, in feigning lameness to 
withdraw attention from her young, as I have 
myself seen. 

The nest is composed of fine dry grass, and 
lined with horse-hair, and the eggs are of a 
white or blueish-white ground, with two 
shades of brown over a layer of pure gray 
spotting, all three shades being more closely 
aggregated at the larger end, making that 
darker in color. A hand microscope is use- 
ful in observing the character of the spots. 
This sparrow is the most desirable of all the 
species, remaining in song from February to 
September. 

he wite-throated sparrow (Tonotrichia 
albicolis) is another winter species belonging 
to the Spizelline. It has no stripes or spots 
on the breast, and may be recognized by its 
ure white throat, ash-colored breast, head of 
lack and white stripes, with yellow on each 
side of the face, and by @ slight tipping of 
yellow on the wings. Near the close of April 
this species leaves us for cooler regions, where 
it rears its young; but, before it leaves, it 
breaks into a clear and remarkably sweet 
song, and is considered one of the finest 
voiced, as well as handsomest, sparrows of 
its tribe in the northern regions, where it 
summers. 

To the same division belongs the tree spar- 
row — monticola), another winter visi- 
tant. This may be known by its ash-colored 
breast, with a spot of brown in the middle. 
It comes from the north in the fall and leaves 
in the spring, and is a cheerful enlivener of 
our homes. Its voice is animated, much 
louder than that of the snow bird, and often 
seems to be on the point of rising into song 
without really passing beyond a very musical 
twitter. It is a common and abundant species, 
often appearing in flocks about our homes. 
These are the only winter species which we 
have with us belonging to the Spizelline, or 
sparrow-like birds. 

The fox-colored sparrow (Passerella tliaca) 
is a winter bird which has the distinction of 
being the only Eastern representative of its 
sub-family in the United States. It belongs 
to the Passerslline—a sub-family not numer- 
ously represented in America. As its name 
indicates, it is of a reddish, foxy-brown color, 
with a breast speckled with triangular spots, 
not streaked, as among the Spizelline. It ap- 
pears in small flocks in November, and de- 
parts with the warm airs. of spring, and is 


considerably larger than the song sparrow, 
and its close relative. 

The richest of the Fringilline birds resi- 
dent here is the cardinal or red bird. This 
belongs to the sub-family of the Spizine, 
which includes the buntings and grosbeaks. 
Red, blue, black and white are the colors 
which are found in this division. Many are 
larger birds, although some are as small as 
the least of the Spizelline. 

The cardinal is one of the largest of its 
kind, and taken altogether, is quite magni- 
ficent. 

I once had the pleasure of seeing several 
of these gorgeous songsters, as they were 
startled from a snow-covered hemlock by 
the sound of approaching sleigh-bells, the 
vivid color of their plumage contrasting fine- 
ly with the green of the trees and the white 
of the snow; and they have been known to 
assemble about country mansions, on lawns 
planted with evergreens, in large numbers, 
giving, like scarlet berries, a dash of warm 
color peculiarly acceptable in winter. They 
are of a bright vermillion red, deepest on the 
back, rump and tail, a small space about the 
large red bill being of a jetty black. This, 
with their elevated crests and vivacious tem- 
perament, gives them a remarkably sprightly 
air. All these qualities render them favor- 
ites as cage-birds, but their color soon fades 
in confinement. They are as rich and strong 
in voice as in color. In January and Feb- 
ruary, says Wilson, “their clear and lively 
notes are almost the only music of the season,” 
yet he admits that “excellent as they are, 
they are far inferior to those of the wood 
thrush, or even to those of the brown thrush 
or thrasher.” The rose-breasted and blue 
grosbeak, also winter birds, are allied species, 
but less abundant, the latter being rare, and 
neither of them rearing its young with us, as 
does the cardinal. Early in May the latter 
begin to prepare the nest, which is frequently 
placed in a cedar, laurel or scrub oak. It is 
formed of fibrous material of different kinds, 
and lined with fine, dry grass. The eggs are 
four, the ground of a dull white, thickl 
marked all over with touches of brownis 
olive, and two broods are usually raised in 
one season. As a song bird this species is 
valuable, even disregarding its brilliant color. 
Latham says its notes “are almost equal to 
those of the nightingale,” but we must regard 
this as {the judgment of a generous foreign 
enthusiast. Wilson, however, who had lis- 
tened to the nightingale at home, combats the 
idea that the notes of our song birds are in- 
ferior to those of Europe. He believed that 
if Europeans “could be transported to the 
borders of our woods and settlements, in the 
month of May, about half an hour before 
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sunrise, such a ravishing concert would greet 
their ears as they have no conception of,” one 
of the performers being this same cardinal. 

Let us, at least, learn to value at their true 
worth our own birds, and endeavor to become 
tamiliar with them and their songs. 





THOMAS CARLYLE. 

Carlyle was born in Ecclefechan, Dum- 
frieshire, Scotland, Dec. 4, 1795, of parents 
remarkable for their strong sense and weight 
of character. He received a university edu- 
cation at Edinburgh, and left college in 1818, 
intending to devote himself to the Christian 
ministry. This purpose was soon after aban- 
doned, and the field of general literature was 
chosen for his life work. 

His first production was a translation of 
Legendre’s Sener. The “ Life of Schil- 
ler” followed in 1823, published in the Lon- 
don Magazine. Then came his translation of 
Goethe’s “Willhelm Meister,” which, with 
translations of Richter and Tieck, opened 
the eyes of the English people to the riches 
ot German literature. 

In 1826, his marriage took place with Miss 
Welch, “a lineal descendant of John Knox, 
who brought to his home the best virtues and 

ces of the estimable Scottish character.” 
hey lived for a short time in Edinburgh, 
and afterward spent several years in Craigen- 
puttock, “a wilderness of heath and rock,” 
where, amid delightful home surroundings, he 
wrote his profound and noble essays for the 
Edinburgh Review, Foreign Quarterly and 
other leading magazines of the period. 

His essay on Burns belongs to this time, 
which, for spiritual insight and that large 
charity wherein dissonances are “ quenched 
by meeting harmonies,” stands unrivaled. 
Intrinsically erect and true must that soul be 
which can so unerringly penetrate to the 
inner sanctuary of truth and nobleness in 
other souls. The sinister and fateful elements 
in Burns’ character and surroundings are 
not ignored or hidden from view. His life is 
seen in all its degradation; but the fire is 
shown on the altar, which shall kindle and 
transfuse this dark mass until it ceases to be 
a hindrance to the glory that must surmount 
it. In this essay, a loving, tender heart is 
pleading for justice to a fellow-man. “And 
even for his sufferings and his sins I now first 
named him brother,” are words which he 

uts into the mouth of Teufelsdréckh, in his 
ater work, “Sartor Resartus.” If human 
brotherhood is emphasized in the sorrow and 
imperfection of life, so would Carlyle help us 
to the realization of a brotherhood in the 
honor and nobility of character, which none 
better than he knows how to bring forth for 
recognition and appreciation. 


Mahomet, Luther, Cromwell — prophet, 
priest, and king—how grandly do they stand 
forth in his pages as helpers of the race! How, 
in the vast sweep of a sincere, lofty purpose, 
do the adventitious and unworthy sink into 
insignificance! In his estimate of these men, 
he seems to give us a new principle of moral 
criticism. Hero-worship would almost seem 
to have been Carlyle’s religion. His own life 
was in mayy respects as heroic as any of those 
that he described. He fought a good fight 
with that same courage, faith, and down-right 
earnestness which he admired in the Puritan 
character. He was not always just to this 
country. He did not seem to appreciate the 
great moral issues of our civil war. He had 
no confidence that the North would succeed. 
But allowance must always be made for a 
natural irritability, and a positive and explo- 
sive tendency in his speech. He was not 
always genial; but he was always strong, bold 
and sincere. We have no space to speak of 
his remarkable literary career, or of the de- 
tails of his personal life. His style is one of 
the worst models to be found in the English 
language. Only Carlyle could handle it, as 
only Johnson could write true Johnsonese. 
His personal history is devoid of much inci- 
dent. But the light of his powerful mind has 
shown like a beacon on a dangerous coast. 

We may say of him as he said of Burns, 
“His life is a rich lesson to us; and we 
mourn his death as that of a benefactor who 
loved and taught us.”— Christian Register. 





A WINTER HOLIDAY. 


Thus pleasantly a correspondent of the 
New York Tribune describes a winter sojourn 
among the sea islands of Florida, at Fernan- 
dina and the Bahamas: 

There is a distinction between the old and 
the new Fernandina, which are separated <4 
a marsh, and connected by a mile of plan 
walk raised upon posts in the mud. But the 
old town contains no relics of the ancient 
Spanish settlement ; it is merely a collection 
of negro cabins, with a sawmill and a wharf. 
The new town has made some preparations to 
become a winter watering-place, in rivalry of 
Jacksonville. An excellent hotel has been 
opened, and the streets planted with orange 
trees. But as yet, though it has many natural 
advantages, Fernandina is little more than a 
place for missing railroad and steamboat con- 
nections. One of the first things for a trav- 
eler in the South to learn is the fallaciousness 
of schedules. Time is of no value in this 
lazy land, and ticket agents, as a rule, are 
— with tropically luxuriant imaginations. 

forget what wild romance was told me at 
Savannah about the length of the voyage 
from that port to Fernandina. It was to ' 
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ever so many hours shorter than under the 
most favorable circumstances it ever had been. 
But what mattered it, while we sailed under 
a warm sun? An idle traveler, with more 
time than he knew what to do with, could 
lounge as comfortably on the steamboat as on 
shore ; and for me, fortunately, there was no 
impatient locomotive waiting; there was no 
business more pressing than to get out of the 
“uncommonly peculiar” winter, Those who 
were waiting at Savannah to come down by 
the boat next day perhaps looked upon dis- 
regard of the time-table with less composure, 
for the Florida omitted her next advertised 
es being unable to get firewood 
at Fernandina in season for the return, though, 
the sawing and shipping of pine wood is the 
principal industry of the place! 

It was almost a melancholy exercise to 
watch the faces of the passengers as they 
went ashore into what they had believed to 
be the land of everlasting summer and per- 
ennial flowers. The orange trees were all 
withered ; the thick glossy leaves had turned 
a dead brown; the frozen fruit was not worth 
the picking; -the fleshy leaves of the cactus 
were shrivelled. The “ uncommonly peculiar” 
winter had blasted all the new beauty of the 
budding watering-place, and left a shabby 
island of white sand and scrub palmetto. 
Most of the travelers hurried on by rail to 
Jacksonville, only to find that frost and rain 
had made mischief there too. From all over 
the South came the most disheartening re- 
ports of cold and wet weather, and of invalids 
shivering in the comfortless hotels. But 
there were mild bright days just then, and for 
me, at any rate, the time passed pleasantly 
enough at Fernandina while I waited for the 
steamer to take me away from the frost- 
chilled continent to that gentle spring climate 
which reigns on the other side of the Gulf 
Stream among the Bahama Islands. There is 
a drive across the island on which Fernan- 
dina stands to a smooth white beach, said to 
be fifteen or twenty miles long, harder and 
cleaner and more regular than any other 
beach I haveseen; where the carriage wheels 
hardly make an impression on the sand, and 
the sea is always casting up pretty shells. It 
was delicious to drive there of a warm after- 
noon, leaning back in the open carriage, with 
eyes half shut, and listening to the gentle 
patter of the horses’ hoofs, and the soothing 
music of the surf. A small steamboat took 
us one day from Fernandina across the sound 
to Dungeness, on Cumberland Island, the 
splendid estate which the people of Georgia 
granted to General Nathaniel Greene for his 
services in the War of the Revolution. It 
was once a spot of entrancing beauty, where 
tropical trees and fruits and flowers flourished 






















under favoring conditions of soil and shelter 
and local climatic influences, very much as 
the Borromean Gardens on Lake Maggiore 
are made to grow a hundred varieties of 
plants which are foreign to that northern part 
of Italy. We passed Dungeness at a distance 
in coming down from Savannah, and a young 
man on the boat informed us that it used to 
belong to some “fellow from England,” he had 
“heard his name once,” but he “could not 
recall it.” The island has no wharf. The 
steamboat cast anchor, and the captain pulled 
us ashore in a skiff. There is a thick growth 
of mighty live-oaks, with an undergrowth 
largely consisting of the fan-leaved scrub pal- 
metto, and long avenues have been cut 
through the wood, opening superb vistas ar- 
ranged with the art which knows just how 
much to conceal. From the interlacing 
branches which form the lofty roofs of these 
sylvan aisles hang the long festoons of gray 
moss so characteristic of the scenery of the 
Southern Atlantic States. One of the avenues 
issues suddenly upon the sea, where the pal- 
metto thicket grows so close to the narrow 
white beach that the roots have been laid bare 
by the tide.. The old Dungeness mansion 
(put up after General Greene’s death) is a 
stately house, built of a composition of oyster 
shells and cement, much used in this region, 
with an outer coating of stucco. Soon after 
the war it was accidentally fired by some ne- 
groes who had established themselves on the 
property, and only the bare, roofless walls 
now remain, a little cracked, but not beyond 
repair. The aspect of the whole estate indeed 
is somewhat ruinous. The avenues are une 
kept; the flower gardens have gone to waste ; 
a few chimneys and heaps of rubbish mark 
the site of the abandoned slave-cabins. But 
many precious trees are left and are cared for. 
There are plantations of oranges and olives ; 
oil is made on the ground; the bay tree, the 
fig and the sage palm seem to thrive. The 
recent frosts had spoiled about $500 worth of 
oranges, but had done much less injury to 
foliage than at Fernandina. The present 
owner of the estate is trying to put it in order, 
and planning.the restoration of the old house, 
and I was told that he meant to open a sort 
of hotel. 

The steamer City of Austin, from New York 
for Nassau, put in at Fernandina on Sunday 
forenoor, and was to sail again at 6 o’clock 
in the evening. But a thick fog—the curse 
of so many Florida health resorts—came 
creeping in from sea and sealed up the har- 
bor. It was 7 o’clock on Monday morning 
before we could get out. All day we ran 
down the Florida coast, on a sea so glassy- 
smooth that when a gull flew near the water 
the reflection looked like another gull ; and so 
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transparent that we could see the porpoises 
under water, racing with the ship, and watch 
other creatures of the deep as they rose to 
look at us and sank slowly down again. Off 
Jupiter Inlet, in the latitude of Lake Oke- 
chobee, we were only a mile and a half from 
shore, but there we changed our course and, 
crossing the blue but turbulent waters of the 
Gulf Stream, ran into the Northwest Provi- 
dence Channel, which lies between the Little 
and Great Bahama Banks. At dawn on 
Wednesday morning the island of New Provi- 
dence stretched across the southern horizon, 
and far off a gaudy little object looking like 
a magnified butterfly was dancing toward us 
on the water. This resolved itself in time 
into a minute pilot boat, painted a brilliant 
red outside and lined with an equally bril- 
liant Mazarin blue. It carried two small leg- 
of-mutton sails, one enormous flag—a blue, 
white and red tricolor, larger, I believe, than 
the boat itself—a white pilot and four negro 
oarsmen. When the pilot had clambered 
aboard the masts, the canvas and the bunting 
were stowed away, and we went on at half 
speed, towing the boat and its crew astern. © 

The rising sun showed us the soft, green, 
sloping shores of a long coral island, with the 
tossing plumes of the cocoanut breaking the 
sky line. A narrow reef, covered with 
shrubs, extended parallel with the shore, at a 
distance from it of only half a mile, and al- 
most concealed the town of Nassau, which 
lay behind it. When we had entered a pas- 
sage in this natural breakwater, and rounded 
the lighthouse, we found ourselves in one of 
the most charming little harbors imaginable. 
Over the fine white coral sand the transpar- 
ent sea shone a brilliant light vernal green, 
which many a writer has tried in vain to de- 
scribe and many an artist to paint. I can 
think of no tint which resembles it, except 
the color of a well-grown head of tender let- 
tuce; but it is not exactly that either, for 
with it there is a tinge of peacock blue. It 
varies with the light; yet the peculiar green 
always remains, whether you look down into 
the water from the ship’s side or view it from 
afar. Where the character of the bottom 
changes it is streaked with indigo, and the 
distinction of color is preserved even when 
the waters are by a high wind. The 
white wall of coral rock which forms the 
wharves was lined with an expectant crowd. 

It would be an exaggeration to say that the 
entire population had come out to look at us, 

-but the effect of the multitude of faces—most 
of them black, and a good many of them 
displaying an expansive smile, distinctly visi- 
ble on Sakae certainly tremendous. 
White clothing was pleasantly diversified by 
strawehats and bright kerchiefs. Here and 
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there appeared the gay Zouave uniform of the 
Queen’s Ist West India Regiment of colored 
soldiers. The white houses of the town were 
encompassed with green and yellow lattices, 
and set in bowers of palms, bananas and or- 
anges, and among the thick, green leaves and 
golden fruit blazed the huge flowers of the 
hibiscus and the vermilion Poinsettia. The 
streets were as clean as if they had been 
scrubbed ; everything, except the tattered and 
somewhat scanty raiment of the colored peo- 

le, was a picture of tidiness. My first de- 
fightfal impressions of Nassau were by no 
means impaired when, after a brief delay, I 
reached the cool and cheerful hotel, and sat 


down at a well served breakfast of fruit and 


fresh fish. 

The chief topic of conversation with stran- 
gers is the temperature; most of them, in 
fact, have fled hither from the thermometer. 
I have marked the figures of that instrument 
at breakfast and dinner time (8 o’clock and 2) 
every day since my arrival. The lowest has 
been 70 Gegrees, the highest 80 degrees, 
and 4 degrees has been the greatest change 
in any one day. The nights are only 3 de- 
grees or 4 degrees cooler than the days. Fog 
and mist and haze are unknown, and there is 
little rain in winter except in the form of oc- 
casional showers. I have seen three of these 
quick, short rains—all of them in the even- 
ing or night; before my arrival there had 
been only two showers in two months. No- 
body can appreciate the charm of such an 
equable climate who has not tried it. Even 
the greatest heat is not felt as it would be in 
the North, for it is tempered by a strong in- 
vigorating breeze from the sea; the island is 
so small that all the winds are ocean winds, 
and it is not the least of the recommendations 
of Nassau to invalids that here the moisture 
which usually accompanies sea air is not 


perceptible. 


———-.6 
WITHHOLD not good from thy neighbor 
when it is in thy power to bestow it. 


From the New York Tribune. 
PHOTOGRAPHS IN NATURAL COLORS. 


The announcement is again made that a 
process has been discovered for taking photo- 
graphs possessing all the brilliancy and deli- 
cacy of the natural colors, and an exhibition 
of pictures thus naturally colored has just 
been held in London. According to the re- 
ports, the colors are produced by the action 
of light alone in the camera, and owe nothing 
whatever to the artist’s brush. In the photo- 
graphs exhibited, the coloring appeared to be 
quite true to nature, and delicate tones and 
shades were clear to the view. The flesh-tint 
was exact to life, and full justice was done to 
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gorgeous regimentals. The protruded tongue 
of a dog in one of the photographs possessed 
the exact color of nature. “Some of the 
guests,” says the English Mechanic,“ inspecting 
this collection, and not fully acquainted with 
the character of the latest invention, took it 
for granted that the work was done by skill- 
ful, artistic hands on ivory and other mate- 
rial, and could scarcely believe their eyes 
when informed that the color, as much as the 
form and outline, was produced by the light 
“of day. Careful and minute investigation, 
however, would then show that human handi- 
craft was not in it; for there were touches and 
effects which nature’s pencil of light could 
alone accomplish. The contention is that 
photographs colored by artists, however clever, 
must be more or less “monotonous, hard, 
untrue to nature and to the originals.” 

The process was discovered, it is said, by a 
French scientist, but has since undergone 
improvement by the proprietor of the patent 
for England. If the new system prove an 
unqualified success, the reward will not have 
been reaped without much labor in the past; 
for numerous attempts have been made to 
induce the sun-pencil to fix colors in the pic- 
tures it draws in the camera; but chemical and 
mechanical difficulties have stood in the way. 
In the new process colors are said not only to 
be faithfully produced, but protected from the 
action of light by being passed through a 
boiling solution, of which gelatine forms the 
principal ingredient, and that some of the 
photographs so treated have been exposed for 
months to the sun without being, in any wise, 
affected by the ordeal. Unfortunately the 
process is as yet unknown, as it is likely to be 
for some time to come. 


OBEDIENCE to the Divine Will prepares 
for the consolations of the spirit. 


From the Waltham Free Press, 
FOLDED HANDS. 
Oh, there are many in this world of action 
Who fold their hands, and idly sit and 


dream, 
Waiting for those whose hands are always 
ready 


To pull the oars and row them down the 
stream. 
When comes a storm they loudly praise the 


courage 
Which furls the sail and keeps the compass 


true; 
While they sit idly = and leave to others 
th 


The work whic 


eir weak hands might 
help to do. ; 


These idle hands have need of our compas- 
sion; 

Their strength untested and their nerve un- 
tried, 
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They do not know the happiness they’re miss- 
ing ; 

For work and happiness dwell side by side. 


We have no right to leave for others’ doing 
The work which God has given us to do, 

To make another’s burden doubly heavy, 
That thus some idle dream we may pursue. 


What passport can such folded hands bear 
Upward 
When God shall call them from their so- 
journ here? 
Idle and worthless on the field of action, 
Thus will their record at the last appear. 


Not so for those which helped the heavy- 
laden— 


Worked bravely onward till the summons 
came 
To fold the hands weary with toil and striv- 


ing, 
And rest within a Father’s home to claim. 


Not folded for an hour’s idle dreaming, 
A moment’s dropping of the heavy chain ; 
But folded for Eternity’s calm resting; — 
Never to work, and toil, and strive again. 


Poor tired hands! not empty, but full laden; 
Willing at last to lay the burden down, 
If, when they enter that bright realm of glory, 
They may reach Upward for astarry crown. 
NELLIE. 


‘* ALL are needed by each one; 
Nothing is fair or good alone. 
I thought the sparrow’s note from heaven, 
Singing at dawn on the alder bough ; 
I brought him home in his nest at even. 
He sings the song, but it pleases not now, 
For : did not bring home the river and 

sky— 

He sang to my ear—they sang to my eye. 
The delicate shells lay on the shore; 
The bubbles of the latest wave 
Fresh pearls to their enamel gave ; 
And the bellowing of the savage sea 
Greeted their safe escape to me. 
I wiped away the weeds and foam: 

‘ I fetched my sea-born treasures home; 
But the poor, unsightly, noisome things 
Had left their beauty on the shore, 

With the sun, and the sand, and the wild 
uproar,”’ 

— Emerson. 


+ ~en 


KANSAS. 


The following should have been published 
in connection with the communication of 
Wilmer Walton, last week, but was inadver- 
tently omitted.—Ebs- 


Money urgently needed to provide food, 
fuel, shelter and medicine. 

Lumber and building material, warm bed- 
ding and clothing, shoes, boots, greatly in 
demand. 

Send remittances, 
order, to Elizabeth 
Kansas. 

Send boxes, barrels, etc., to Garrison & 


«J bank draft or P. O. 
. Comstock, Topeka, 
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Co., 187 Federal street, Boston; Joshua L. 
Bailey, Philadelphia ; Friends’ meaner 
East Twentieth street, New York; Morris & 
Mills, East Market street, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Joseph H. Miller, Columbus, Ohio; Hezekiah 
B. Bailey, 134 West Fourth street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Horatio N. Rust, cor. Rush and 
Kinzie streets, Chicago, III. 





AN APPEAL FOR THE SUFFERING POOR, FROM 
THE FEMALE ASSOCIATION OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA FOR THE RELIEF OF THE SICK AND 
INFIRM POOR WITH CLOTHING, ETC. 


In making our annual sppeel we acknow- 
ledge deep cause for thankfulness that our 
labors have been increasingly blessed. 

The unusual mildness of last winter ame- 
liorated the condition of the poor, the sick 
and suffering. Nevertheless, the appeals for 
aid were many; and renewedly we thank 
you, our friends, on behalf of those to whom 
your ready response for aid brought comfort 
and relief. We were also enabled to assist 
many in their efforts at self-support, and we 
ask for a continuance of your sympathy and 
material aid, in order that the good work 
may go on, believing that if we weary not in 
on doin blessings will continue to rest on 
our humble efforts to relieve suffering and 
distress. 

As the association has no salaried officers, 
the entire amount of your donations is ex- 
pended for the poor. 

Last winter we distributed 3,019 garments. 
For the making of a portion of these $516.08 
was paid. 

Subscriptions and donations in money may 
be sent to any of the members, or forwarded 
directly to the Treasurer. 

Donations in goods, trimmings, shoes, etc., 
may be addressed to the “ Female Associa- 
tion, etc.,” care of Isaac N. Wells, No. 152 
North Fifteenth street. 

AnNE M. Neep.es, President, 
S. W. cor. 12th and Race sts. 
EuizaBetH J. Ferris, Treasurer, 

937 Franklin street. 
Patience J. NEeEvxes, Secretary, 


1501 Green street. 
Twelfth month, 1880. 


ITEMS. 


THE ROoF of the Canadian Pacific Railroad 
freight sheds at Winnipeg, Man,, fell the en- 
tire length, more than 200 feet, from the weight 
of snow. 


THOMAS CARLYLE, whose death took place 
on the 5th inst., was buried on the 10th inst. 
in the family burying ground, in Saint Fech- 
an’s Churchyard, Ecclefechan, Dumfrieshire. 


THE GROWING demand for greater freight 
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accommodation has compelled the American 
Line Steamship Company to. add two more ’ 
steamers to its fleet plying between this port 
and Liverpool. 

OF THE three hundred and thirty treaties 
made by this government with the Indian 
tribes every one has been broken. On the 
other hand, Gen’! Crook says: “ In my twen- 
ty-seven years of service I have never known 
an Indian break a treaty.’’ 


ACCORDING to statistics, the Chinese immi- i 
ration amounts to rather less than that from 
ungary at present. It averages at present a 
little less than 500 per month, while we are 
receiving 11,000 Germans, nearly as man 
Canadians and about as many English, Trish 
and Scotch every month. A ‘‘swarm”’ of 500 
Chinamen is not likely to make much impres- 
sion on a country that receives along with 
them forty thousand European immigrants » 
every thirty days.—Public Ledger. t 


CARLYLE’s LITERARY REMAINS.—A tele- 
gram from London on the 14th inst. states: 
““Mr. James Anthony Froude writes to the f 
Times saying that the papers Mr. Carlyle left 
in his hands are extremely voluminous. There 
are several thousand letters, he says, including : 
his own to members of his family and letters i 


to him from Goethe, John Stuart Mill, Lord 
Jeffrey, Sterling, Emerson, Leigh Hunt, 
Dickens, Thackeray and Varnhagen Von Ense, 
also his journals, private papers, unfinished 
manuscripts, reminiscences of his*father, mo- 
ther, Edward Irving, and Lord Jeffrey, and 
material for a memoir of Mrs. Carlyle. The ae 
reminiscences will be pene exactly as Mr. 

Carlyle left them, but the memoir of Mrs. Car- : 
lyle must, in accordance with hisinstructions, « | 
undergo extensive revision. t 


THE WEATHER.—The snow-storm of the 
11th and 12th inst. in the West and Northwest 
was the worst of the season, and it has been 
followed by cold weather. In Kansas, Wis- F 
consin, lowa, Minnesota and Michigan there ( 
has been a complete blockade on most of the t 
railroads. On the Sioux City Railroad in 4 
Minnesota the snow was four feet on a level, { 
with drifts higher than the telegraph poles. A : 
train at Mountain Lake has been blockaded 
for ten days. Council Bluffs, lowa, is com- 
pletely isolated, except for telegraphic commu- 
nication, from the outer world. The supply of 
coal in the retail yards of the city is reported 
to be exhausted. A similar report of lack of 
fuel comes from Lawrence, Kansas. There 
have been heavy rains and serious floods in 
the Southern, Middle, Eastern and Western 
States, and immense damage and pecuniary 
loss have been sustained in all these sections. 
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NOTICES. 


Burlington First-day School Union Meeting 
will be held at West Springfield Third month ’ 
12th, at 10 o’clock A.M. SETH ELy, i! 

Won. WALTON, 
— Clerks. ' 

A stated meeting of Friends’ Charity Fuel 
Association will be held on Seventh-day even- 
ing, Second month 19th, 1881, at 8 o’clock, in 
Friends’ Parlor, 1520 Race street. 

Wo. HEaAcocK, Clerk. 

















